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CREDO 


THERE comes a time in the life of every man 
when he would do well to take account of stock 
and to inquire into his beliefs and outlook. This 
act would enable him to determine how far along 
he is toward being edueated. The writer has 
ventured to formulate his beliefs in the form of 
a “eredo” of twenty-one statements concerning 
the world about him, man’s place in it, and the 
values which seem important. This ‘“eredo” is 
published that it may stimulate thinking about, 
and provoke discussion of, these issues by those 


who chance to read it. 


I believe that man, far from being the most 
important thing in the universe, the end and aim 
of creation, is merely a small complicated organ- 
ization of material on a third-rate planet re- 
volving around a relatively inferior sun which is 
drifting to an unknown destination in an endless 
cosmic ocean. 

I believe that the universe is governed by nat- 
ural, mechanical laws which operate without the 
intervention or guidance of spirit or mind. 

I believe that man by discovering and deserib- 
ing the laws and sequences of the natural world 
by the application of scientifie methods acquires 
tools for controlling nature which supply the 
means for bettering his own conditions of living. 
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PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

I believe that mind is a function of the body 
to which it is related and as such is also gov- 
erned by natural, mechanical laws. 

I believe that the world has reached its pres- 
ent form by a process of natural development 
through the operation of natural laws. 

I believe that man is the last stage of a process 
of evolution from simpler organic forms, chang- 
ing toward more adequate adaptation to his en 
vironment by the survival of those forms which 
are most fit in the struggle for existence. 

I believe that man can interfere with the evo- 
lutionary process by artificial selection (eugen- 
ies) so as to help to breed a race of men who ean 
make ever better and better adaptations to their 
environment. 

I believe that human behavior develops by 
orderly processes and that, by discovering the 
laws and sequences of development, man gains 
a tool for controlling and modifying behavior 
through education. 

I believe that progress is realizable by the ap 
plication of the laws of nature through tech- 
nology and education. 

I believe that each individual human being is 


an end in himself, and that there exists no higher 
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aim than the greatest welfare of each human 
being on the earth. 


I believe that the good life is one which creates 


as many and as worthy satisfactions as possible 


for as many people over as long a time as 
possible. 

I believe that social opportunities should be 
made available to everyone to use according to 
his ability, regardless of race, color, or creed. 

I believe that personality is largely determined 
by experiences in early life and that the hope of 
producing a society of stable and happy indi- 
viduals depends on the quality of family life in 
society. 

I believe that the sexual functions are noble 
and should be utilized to add to human happi 
ness. 

I believe in democracy based on the will of the 


majority as a form of social organization. 


TRAINING TOMORROW'S 
TEACHERS IN BRITAIN 


Britain, like the United States, is taking seri- 


ous thought about her teachers of tomorrow, 


and the first report (“Teachers of Our Times’) 
of the Commission on Teacher Edueation of the 
American Council on Education was accord- 
ingly read with great interest in Britain when 
it was published in January, 1944. The report 
of the committee set up by the president of the 
English Board of 


“to investigate the present sources of supply 





Edueation two years ago 
and the methods of recruitment and training of 
teachers and youth leaders and to report what 
principles should guide the Board in these mat- 
the 


quickly noted many passages in either volume 


ters in future’—has just appeared, and I 
which would stand equally well in the other. 
The ACE commission, for example, says: 


Good teaching requires persons of native superi 


ority who have benefited from an extended and 


superior education. Such persons will be widely 
attracted into the profession when certain condi 


tions exist. The esteem in which teaching is held 


by the community must be high. The salaries 
offered and the conditions of employment must be 
consistent with that esteem, must compare favor 


ably with what is available to able and well edu- 


cated persons in other occupations. 
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I believe that by technology, through the ap 
plication of natural laws, an economy of abu 
dance is possible. 

I believe that men are first of all citizens o{ 
the world and that they owe their obligations t, 
mankind before the country of their birth. 

I believe that work is noble and at its best 
highly satisfying, and that society should x 
organize itself that everyone has the opportu 
nity for satisfying work. 

I believe that war produces more harm than 
good in the modern world, that it is not neces 
sary, and that it can be abolished by the creation 
of a world organization of nations. 

I believe that economie and political laws ar 
not immutable like natural laws but are relative 
to the aims and form of organization of society. 

I believe in a collectivistie society, in which 
control based on planning must take the place 
of laissez-faire. 


By 
H. C. DENT 
EDITOR, ‘‘THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPLEMENT’’ (LONDON) 

Those tour sentences summarize in brief the 
argument of our MeNair Committee (so ealled 
from the name of the chairman, Sir Arnold Me 
Nair, vice-chancellor of Liverpool University). 
The committee’s report is devoted to showing 
how teachers should be recruited, educated, pro- 
fessionally trained, given desirable conditions 
of employment, and helped to rank high in 
publie esteem. 

It is clear that our two countries desire much 
the same kind of teachers, inspired with the same 
ideals, culturally and professionally equipped 
in much the same fashion. In other respects, of 
course, our situations are very different. 

Our numbers, for example, must seem very 
small to you. We have a school population of 
about 5,000,000, as against your 28,000,000. Be- 
fore the war the teaching force staffing our ele- 
mentary and seeondary schools was about 
200,000; yours was about 1,000,000. We have 
about 30,000 such schools; you have 240,000. 
But then the total population of England and 
Wales (Seotland and Northern Ireland have 
separate educational systems and so do not come 
within the scope of the MeNair report) is less 
than a quarter of that of the United States. 
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Actually the problem of numbers is likely to 
The field 
,{ recruitment for teachers has been much more 


be more difficult for us than for you. 


estricted; as a profession teaching is not (ex- 
cept in Wales) held in such high publie esteem; 
nd we are projecting vast educational reforms 
which will demand both a large increase in the 
total number of teachers and a substantial im- 
provement in the teaeher-pupil ratio. 

At the least, we shall want 250,000 teachers 
probably more) in the primary and secondary 
schools. The Young People’s colleges for part- 
time education from the time they leave school 
until they reach the age of eighteen, which our 
fortheoming Edueation Act will introduce, will 
necessitate the reeruitment of not less than 
20,000 additional teachers 

technical edueation we are planning will call 
for another 10,000-—20,000. 


probably have to step up our total teacher force 


The large expansion 
Altogether, we shall 
by about 50 per cent. Meanwhile, to meet the 
mmediate postwar situation—that is, to re- 
plenish depleted staffs and to initiate the new 
reforms—a special emergency recruitment and 
training campaign is already being launched. 
The MeNair Committee was concerned with 
long-term policy. To give a clear idea of the 
difficulty of this task is not easy. Suffice to say 
that English being 
largely an unplanned growth, is rich in anoma- 


our educational system, 
ies, Which the committee had to clear away 
For 


example, though we have national scales of 


before it could even begin to plan policy. 


salaries for teachers, there are three seales for 
elementary-school teachers with the same quali- 
fications; while a head teacher, whatever his 
qualifications, may be on any one of fifteen 
seales! If two men teachers leave college with 
exactly the same qualifications, but one enters a 
secondary school and the other an elementary 
school, the former will in a normal teaching life 
receive about $12,000 more than the latter, and 
at the end of it a pension some $240 a year 


greater. Again, our teacher-training colleges 


are almost exclusively devoted to turning out 
elementary-school teachers, while practically all 
the trained seeondary-school teachers come from 
the university training departments. 

The MeNair Committee proposes that all these 
anomalies be swept away, that there be one cate- 
gory of teacher only—the “qualified teacher”— 
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in the primary and secondary schools, and one 
basie salary seale. This should be considerably 
better than the existing scales (whieh are on 
the meager side), and there should be plentiful 
stimulants to effort in the way of additional 
grants for special qualifications, experience, or 
responsibility. 

The title, “qualified teacher,” the committee 
say, should only be earned through training and 
a period of suecessful probation, and none but 
qualified teachers should be allowed to serve in 
the nation’s schools. For reeruits to the profes- 
sion coming straight from school at about age 
18, three years’ training is recommended, with a 
year following on probation. Graduates of a 
university should have one year’s professional 
training. A way into the profession is also to 
be made for older men and women, who have 
hitherto been virtually excluded. They would 
take appropriately shortened courses of train- 
ing and receive on entry salaries commensurate 
with their age, experience, and commitments. 
Marriage should be no bar to a woman (as a 
rule it is at present), and use should be made of 
people who ean serve only part-time. 

The committee propose that a small Central 
Training Council be set up to advise the Min- 
ister on the establishment of an integrated na- 
tional training service organized on a regional 
basis. They are not agreed as to the form this 
service should take and so submit two schemes. 

One is that each university should establish 
a Sehool (or Sehools) of Edueation, to consist 
of “an organie federation of approved training 
institutions working in co-operation with other 
that 


these schools should be responsible, each in its 


approved educational institutions” and 
own region, for the training and assessment of 
all students seeking recognition as qualified 
teachers. The other scheme would make use of 
the existing machinery of Joint Examination 
Boards for co-ordinating the work of the train- 
The 


tween the two schemes is that the former would 


ing institutions. essential difference be- 
give the universities the responsibility (subject 
to the general requirements and supervision of 
the Minister for Education) for the postschool 
edueation, the professional training, and the 
granting of qualifications for all teachers, while 
the latter universities 


would allocate to the 











; 4: 

mere a place in partnership with other instil 
tution inder representative lead rship. 

The eommittee devote i separate chapter to 

{ Ba | 

the reeruitment and training otf teacners in teen- 

nical 1110 Here it breaks new ground, 

for no tematie provision for either reeruit 

ment or training exists. It recognizes that these 


jobs eannot be properly done without the eo 


organized industry, and so 


pro 


pose that the creat professional institutions 


(e.q., the Institution of Civil Engineers, the In- 
titute of Builders) should set up standing com- 
miittes to review and advise on co-operation 
| 


and edueation, and in par 


ticular to make it easy for 


echnieal teachers to 


office oecupation, to enable them to keep their 
kr ‘) vledge 


l . 
Anothe1 


adole cent 


and _ skill up to date. 

chapter deals with the leadership of 
This 
war a Service of Youth was 


youth, again is new ground, 


On the outbreak of 


t up, the great voluntary organizations (e.g., 
Boy Scouts, Boys’ Brigade, boys’ and_ girls’ 
club ociations, YMCA, YWCA), and the 


local education authorities being asked to ¢co- 
operate, with financial assistance from the Gov- 
ernment, in expanding and improving worth- 
while leisure-time occupations for boys and 
rirls beyond compulsory school age up to about 


IS or 20. 


went se. . « 
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This provision has developed very rapidly 
ealling for hundreds of full-time and thousan 
The MeNair Committe 
full-time youth leaders should be 
that the 


of part-time workers. 
holds that 
thoroughly trained as teachers and 
salaries and professional status should be com 
parable. 

Such in brief are the main proposals in this 
report. There are many other points on whic} 
I should like to the 
mended to secure mobility within the teaching 
the 


mobile of professions), and between teaching 


dwell: measures reeom 


profession (at present one of most im 
and allied professions; the nature of the train 
ing course proposed for teachers, with its en 
phasis on mastery of the English language and 
its insistence that all students during their pro 
fessional training serve at least three months 


e 


continuously as members of a staff of a school; 


the proposed enhancement of the status of teach 
ers in training eolleges; the stress upon the 
necessity for more educational and psycholog 
ical research—these are only a few of the addi 
tional points which spring to mind. 

Enough has probably been said, however, to 
show that this report of 170 pages, containing 
forty detailed recommendations, marks an im 
portant stage in the history and development ot 
the teaching profession in Britain. 





THE VETERANS’ EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 
and (at the 


Allied triumphs 


With the 
uninterrupted series of 
on all the E 


quent promise of an early cessation of hostilities 


remarkable present 


iropean fronts and with the conse- 


in the European theatre, the problems confront- 
the “G. {. 
looming larger every day. 


vs Letter (semi-monthly bulle- 


ation under the provisions of 
hts” are 


The Bdp) SS Ne 


tin of the Edueational Press Association of 
America), August 23, referred to the adminis- 
tration of veterans’ edueation as follows: 
tle II of the G. I. Bill of Rights (Publie Law 
16), ding for education for veterans, is being 
administered by the Veterans’ Administration, as 


provided by law, and by the Veterans’ Administra- 


tion 0 General Hines, Veterans’ Administration 


boss, turned the job over to H. V. Stirling, a career 
employe, who for many years has carried the tit! 
of director of national rehabilitation. Last month 
General Hines changed Mr. Stirling’s title to di 
reetor of rehabilitation and education and gave him 
the biggest job which ever confronted any educator 
in American history. 

Veterans’ Administration’s own statisticians esti- 
mate that about 1 million men and women will tak« 
advantage of these benefits. More than $3 billion 
f Federal 


cational purposes under this program. 


beeome available for edu 
No Federal 


education program of such scope and import has 


( funds could 


ever come out of Washington, it is generally agreed. 

There is some evidence that the Veterans’ Admin 
istration is beginning to give some thought to the 
problems growing out of its venture into the school 


field. 


The co-operation of powerful educational 
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gencies in Washington, like the American Council 
n Edueation, is being extended and there is some 
They offered 


their good offices, services, and help to the Veterans’ 


indication that it may be aecepted. 


Administration in planning and administering the 


program. 


An “Event” in SCHOOL AND Society, August 
19, reported that the House of Representatives 
Committee on Edueation would undertake a 
study of the postwar problems of the higher in- 
Brown, of the 
The News 
Letter presents a digest of a bulletin of the ACE 
(Bulletin No. 67, Higher Edueation and Na- 


tional Defense Series), which was written by 


stitutions, and that Francis J. 
ACE staff, would direct the study. 


Dr. Brown and published prior to his appoint- 
ment as director of the Congressional study. 
The following excerpts from the digest are espe- 
cially significant : 

Time will be an important factor to the returning 
They will be critical of leisurely prewar 
They will feel the urge to finish their 


veterans. 
college life. 
training in the least possible time. Acceleration 
will, in all probability, be foreed upon institutions 
by this new time sense of the students. 

These individuals will probably be much influ- 
eneed by the fact that their training in the armed 
forces has been functional. It may be that the vet- 
eran will react against the continuance of specific 
training and will wish to ‘‘fill in the gaps’’ of a 
liberal education. A few may be consciously aware 
of this need. The great majority will desire voca- 
tional, technical, and professional training, and 
many of them will wish to do it on a part-time 
exhortation will turn 
Yet, 


individuals will, by their numbers alone, be the 


basis while employed. No 


their interest to liberal fields. these same 


dominating group to determine national and world 
policies during the next quarter of a century. Here 
is the most serious challenge ever given to liberal 
education. Some way must be found to make the 
knowledge of history, of government, and of social 
welfare of vital importance to those who will shape 
the destiny of our future. 

Almost without exception their military experi- 
ence will have made veterans precociously mature. 
Much of what they find in college will seem juvenile. 
They will be eritical of subjects required and meth- 
ods used in instruction, for they will have had no 
experience of realistic values against which they 
will appraise their work in the institution. They 
will seriously ask the question, ‘‘Of what worth is 
Generalizations will not be a suffi 


this to me?’’ 
cient answer. 
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All that has been said of veterans is true of those 
returning to schools and colleges after civilian em 


ployment in war industries. They, teo, will have a 


greater sense of the value of time and be more 


mature. Many will have a false sense of their own 
knowledge and ability beeause of the high wages 
they have received for low skills. 

Their readjustment will be more diffieult than 
for those who doff uniforms and return to eivilian 
life. No G. I. 


at government expense or assure them of the seeur 


bill will give them their edueation 


ity provided by this act. No plan has been devised 


on a national basis to evaluate their work experi- 


ence in terms of academic credit. 
Higher education will be faced with many prob- 


lems with which [it has] never before grappled 


on such a large seale. It will seek to serve two—or 


even three—widely divergent groups: mature vet 


erans, war workers, and the immature but usual 
clientele coming directly from high school. Never 


before have colleges and universities been faced with 


the need of serving individuals with so hetero 


geneous a background of training and experience. 


An Associated Press dispatch, dated Septem- 
ber 3, announces that Brigadier General Hines 
has appointed “four educators as consulting 
specialists on laws that grant courses of voea 
tional rehabilitation to disabled veterans and 
educational and training benefits to other vet 
The Robert G. 


president, Calitornia; 


erans.”’ persons named are: 


Sproul, University of 
Rufus C. Harris, president, Tulane University; 
Robert B. Stewart, of Purdue University; and 
Horace S. Ford, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 


“AREA” VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


THE George-Dondero bill (S 1946) envisages 
a system of Federally-aided vocational schools, 
complementing the agencies for vocational edu- 
cation “of less than college grade” that have 
been subsidized for the past 27 years under the 
provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act. Spon- 
sored by the American Voeational Association, 
the new measure is designed especially to extend 
opportunities for vocational education to rural 
youth, many of whom do not have access to high 
schools benefiting from the Smith-Hughes ap- 
propriations. 

The bill, which seems to have a good chance 
for enactment in 1945, would provide $97,500, 


000 annually to be divided as follows: 
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$24,000,000 for developing and operating area 
schools. 
$23,000,000 for training in farm mechanics, in 
rural-service occupations, and in the production and 
conservation of food for family use. 

$16,000,000 for homemaking and household-co- 
nomics subjects 

$16,000,000 for trade and industrial subjects. 

$4,000,000 for voeational-counseling and oceupa- 
tional-information programs. 

$2,000,000 for training in public-service oceupa- 
tions (for example, fire and police service). 

$12,000,000 for training in sales and office jobs. 

$500,000 for industrial arts. 

The proponents of these area schools lay em- 
phasis on the service that they may well render 
in “the occupational adjustment and readjust- 
ment” of veterans returning from military ser- 
vice and of workers “demobilized from war-pro- 
duction plants,” as well as on the opportunities 


that they may offer to other youth and adults. 


LOUISIANA MOVES FORWARD 
Tut 


year in the enactment of laws for the expansion 


Louisiana legislature made 1944 a record 


and improvement of publie education, according 
to a summary of sehool legislation by Margaret 
Dixon in The Advocate (Baton Rouge), July 16. 
“Practically every measure indorsed by the State 
the 
tional agencies of Louisiana” was passed by the 
the For 


Department of Edueation and by educa- 


legislature and signed by governor. 


example: 


bills 


school boards for raising teachers’ 


Passed were appropriating #2.300,000 for 


parish [county | 
salaries and providing for parish contributions to 
the teacher-retirement system. 


Even more important from a long-range view- 


point was the passage . .. of a measure which 
guarantees a minimum .. . of $22.50 for each 
educable from state funds. 

Equally important was the compulsory school- 


attendance law [see SCHOOL AND Society, June 24, 
1944]. 


not completely satisfactory to the Louisiana Parent- 


As finally enacted, the measure was 
Teacher Association, which wanted a full-time visit- 
ing teacher to enforce school attendance in every 
parish. 

However], appointment of a state supervisor of 
attendance .. . is provided, along with 
a full-time or part-time visiting teacher in each 
parish. 
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Visiting teachers will be authorized to work wit} 
parents in promoting regular school attendance, but 
in eases where non-legal methods prove ineffectiv: 
penalties of $10.00 or ten days, or both, are autho 
ized after court proceedings are brought agains’ 
parents or guardians. 


The legislature also proposed a constitution 
amendment that would permit children to ente: 
school four months before they reach their sixt! 
birthday. John KE. Coxe, state superintendent 
of education, believes that this amendment is 
needed “since the schools are going on a 12 
grade system and it is important that pupils bh; 
able to graduate from high school by the tim 
they are 19 years of age.” 

The adoption of the 12-grade system by Loui 
siana continues a trend that has been noticeabl 
in other southern states. In the South generally, 
the seven-year elementary school was the rul 
until For a indeed, it 
seemed that the 7-4 (or the 6-2-3) plan might 
The 


late James M. Greenwood, for many years su 


very recently. time, 


extend to other sections of the country. 


perintendent of the Kansas City (Mo.) schools, 
and a prominent national leader in public edu- 
cation, stoutly maintained that the 7-4 system 
in Kansas City turned out as good a product 
as did the 8-4 system of St. Louis—as good, in 
deed, as did the 8-4 systems generally through 
out the northern states. 

About 20 years ago, one of the foundations 
granted funds for a “survey” of the elementary 
schools of one of the most progressive of the 
8-4 states. This survey was explicitly subsidized 
to demonstrate what would be ealled today the 
“functional” uselessness of the eighth grade. 
Before the study was completed, however, it was 
evident that it would not establish the desired 
hypothesis. Further financial aid to this project 
was refused, but the foundation, apparently 
hoping for better results, sponsored a second 
survey, this time in one of the 7-4 states. The 
latter investigation, if we recall aright, validated 
the theory, to the satisfaction, at least, of its 
proponents. The public, however, seems to have 
been unimpressed by this evidence that seven 


years of schooling are as good as eight. At any 


rate, the 7-4 states have been moving steadily 
toward the 8-4 (or the 6-3-3) plan, and the 
northern and western states have shown no dis- 
position to adopt the 1l-year system.—W. C. B. 
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THE POSTWAR INFORMATION 
EXCHANGE, INC. 


Tue formal establishment of the Postwar In- 
formation Exehange, Ine., and the decision to 
make its clearing-house facilities available to 
the public through the medium of the Postwar 
Information Bulletin to be published monthly 
were announced by the organization’s newly 
elected chairman, Evans Clark, exeeutive di- 
rector of the Twentieth Century Fund. 

The exchange is made up of staff members of 
more than 40 research and educational agencies 
dealing with national and international postwar 
problems. It developed “in response to a grow- 
ing need among the co-operating organizations 
for a means of avoiding duplication and of in- 
creasing the effectiveness of public educational 
programs.” 

Mr. Clark emphasized that the Postwar In- 
formation Bulletin will make available to indi- 
viduals in local communities the pooled informa- 
It will 
be planned especially to help discussion leaders, 


tion of the membership of the exchange. 


program chairmen, teachers, librarians, and 
others to stimulate mass interest in postwar 
problems. By seleeting and describing the ma- 
terials that are most valuable for group study 
and making suggestions for their use, the bulle- 
tin will offer a co-ordinating service not avail- 
able elsewhere. 

Another unusual feature will be an exchange 
of new techniques and methods used successfully 
in popular educational programs. The demand 
for these two services has been growing in pro- 
portion to the increasing volume of materials, 


according to Mr. Clark. He said: 


Community leaders must choose at random from 
masses of good, bad, and indifferent publications. 
They must make a guess at the best films, reecord- 
ings, and broadeasts and must fumble for the best 
methods of presenting the materials to groups. 
They realize the urgency of wise selections, but they 
have neither the time nor the expert knowledge 
needed to make them. Through the facilities avail- 
able to the members of the Postwar Information 
Exchange, Ine., the bulletin will co-ordinate and 
evaluate materials for them and share with them the 
educational methods used successfully by others like 
themselves. 


The editor and general manager of the bulle- 
tin is Florence B. Widutis, a writer and speaker 
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field of 
She goes to her new post from the Post- 


in the postwar problems and world 
affairs. 
war Section of the United Nations Information 
Office. 

The officers and Board of Directors elected at 
the July meeting, in addition to the chairman, 
are: Walter H. C. Laves, vice-chairman; Vir- 
ginia D. Parker, editor, Public Policy Digest ot 
the National Planning Association, secretary ; 
Paul M. Limbert, of Program Services, National 
Council of YWCA’s, treasurer; Charlotte Bur- 
nett Mahon, director, Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion; Walter E. Myer, of Civic Education Ser- 
vices; Margaret R. Taylor Carter, of the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund; Paul H. Sheats, of the 
Town Hall, Ine.; and Helen T. Steinbarger, of 
the American Library Association. 

Offices of the Postwar Information Exchange, 
Ine., are at the Woodrow Wilson Memorial Li- 
brary, 8 West 40th Street, New York 18. The 
library contains a complete collection of pub- 
lications in the field of postwar problems which 
will be available to those seeking information 
from the exchange. 


A REPORT ON FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

Wiru the opening of the academie year not 
far distant, colleges and universities are an- 
nouncing their courses for the fall semester, 
especially those that are new or have been re- 
designed to present old material in a new man- 
ner. One of the innovations that has attracted 
wide attention has been the change in the teach- 





ing of foreign languages—a direct outcome of 
the Army’s experiment in many ASTP units 
throughout the country. SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
(May 6) reported on several institutions that 
had adapted the Army technique for civilian 
students. 

Among those that had announced their plans 
in the spring was the University of Pittsburgh 
which inaugurated its experiment with courses 
in Spanish. Beginning September 25, however, 
two additional languages “will be given by the 
quick conversational method the Army found 
effective.” 
“Other languages will be taught 


These are Portuguese and Russian. 
in the tradi- 
tional way.” 

Twenty-nine language courses form the nucleus 
of a program of Latin-American studies com- 
prising 70 courses that will be available in Co- 
lumbia 


University. Elementary, intermediate, 
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and advanced instruction will be given in both 


Portuguese, 


Spanish and “and practice of the 


spoken language will be emphasized.” Twelve 
Brazilian 


The 


Federico de 


courses in Spanish, Portuguese, and 
literature supplement the language studies. 
program under the direction ot 
(on head of the department ot Spanish. 

{n experiment with freshman students in the 
relative merits of three different methods of in- 
truction in elementary German is to be made at 
this fall. 


attend 


Three sections of 
class 10 


customary five hours, with 


Indiana University 


each will hours a 


15 students 
week, instead of the 
time lor preparation correspondingly decreased. 
method” of 


used; in the second, the “reading 


In one section, the “direet instruc- 


tion will be 
method” will be employed ; and in the third, the 
so-called “Arn 


direct method with the use of 


1y method,” a combination of the 
a native assistant 
for drill under the supervision of an instructor. 
In all three sections, “the ultimate goal will be 
reading ability rather than conversational flu- 
enecy.”’ 


Wilson College 


phasizing facility in the use of French as part 


(Chambersburg, Pa.) is em- 
of a program for students who wish to prepare 
work 


the postwar reconstruction of France. 


themselves to with the French people in 


The pro- 


yram includes courses in social welfare and 


postwar problems of the family. There are in- 


tensive courses in phonetics and conversation, 
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including a “mastering of names, symptoms, and 
characteristics of war maladies resulting fro) 
exposure and undernourishment.” Students ar 
reading, in the original, diplomatie documents 
of past French history and studying the polit 
ical, sociological, and educational tendencies of 
both normal and wartime France. 

On the West coast, “a decided trend express 
ing volunteer interest in the study of Asiatie 
languages is being evinced by students in the 
University of California.” The interest is based 
on “future developments in the Orient” and on 
the cultural worth of such 
Theodore H. Chen, head 


of the department of Chinese, reports that half 


the realization of 


background material. 


the students in the Oriental-language courses are 
studying Chinese, with Korean and Malay next 
in interest and Japanese last. 

Cornell University reports that ‘the suecess 
of the area and language-teaching methods for 
Army students ... is reflected in reports coming 
back to the teachers.” 
four graduating groups complete the nine-month 


The university has had 


courses in Italian, Czech, German, and Russian, 
including both language training and a knowl 
edge of the country and its customs and people. 
The first class in Chinese was graduated last 
June. It is the intention of the university to 
adapt some of the courses for civilian students 


during the coming year. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


BroTHER BONAVENTURE THOMAS, director, 
Lineolndale (N. Y.) School, has been appointed 
president, Manhattan College (New York City), 
to succeed Brother A. Victor, who has held the 


post for the past six years. 


Tue following changes in staff have been an- 


nounced by Louisiana State University: Henry 


V. Howe, director, School of Geology, has been 


named dean, College of Arts and Seienees, to 


succeed W. H. Stephenson, who will continue 
Dr. Howe 
Ar 


Choppin, professor of chemistry, has 


on the staff as professor of history. 
will also continue as director of reology. 


thur R. 


sueceeded Raoul L. Menville, as dean, Collece 
Dr. Menville, who 


was retired at his own request, has been named 


of Chemistry and Physies. 


dean emeritus and will continue as professor of 
chemistry. J. W. Brouillette, state supervisor 
of teacher education and certification, has been 
appointed director of the general extension divi- 
sion to sueeeed Marion B. Smith, who has re- 
signed from the administrative post to resume 
his duties as associate professor of sociology. 

the University of Cali- 
fornia include the following: G. K. Rollefson, 
professor of chemistry (Berkeley), has been 


APPOINTMENTS at 


given the additional post of aeting dean, College 
(July 1-October 31); G. E. 
Marsh, associate professor of publie speaking 


of Chemistry 
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(Berkeley), has been named in addition as 
sistant dean, College of Letters and Science. 
The appointment of H. G. Reiber, assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry (Davis), has been changed 
to a half-time status for war research. O. W. 
Schalm, assistant professor of veterinary sci- 
ence (Berkeley), has been promoted to a pro- 
fessorship. Appointments on the Los Angeles 
campus include: EK. M. Justin, assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematics; F. A. Barker, professor 
of military science and tacties; W. R. Reynolds, 
assistant professor of military science and tae 
tics; and R. E. Worley, assistant professor of 
physics. Waclow Lednicki has been named 
visiting professor of Slavie languages (Berke- 
ley), and C. L. Hubbs, professor of biology, 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography, La Jolla. 


Arwoop §. Nortipy, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the University of New Hampshire, has 
been appointed director, division of student 
personnel, University of Connecticut. 


At Massachusetts State College, the follow- 
ing appointments were announced early in 
September: Fred P. Jeffrey, formerly associate 
professor of poultry husbandry, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, head of the poultry department, to 
succeed Raymond T. Parkhurst; Nellie M. Lar- 
son, former state leader and district supervisor, 
division of extension, Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanie Arts (Ames), spe- 
cialist in child development and parent eduea- 
tion in the extension service; and Mrs. Howard 
L. Speer, temporary associate adviser of women 
in the office of Edna L. Skinner, adviser of 


women. 


Ropert E. Puiuuips, formerly associate pro- 
fessor of avian physiology, University of Mary- 
land, has been appointed professor of poultry 
husbandry and acting head of the department, 
[owa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, to sueceed A. J. G. Maw, who has been 
appointed professor of poultry husbandry, the 
Pennsylvania State College. As acting head of 
the department, Dr. Phillips will serve until 
Captain H. L. Wilcke, head, who is in the sani- 
tary corps of the Army, returns. 


FREDERICK Harp, president, Scripps College 
(Claremont, Calif.), announced the following 
appointments, August 30: Louis E. Lord, of 





Oberlin (Ohio) College, visiting professor ot 
elassieal language and literature; Sara Stinech 
field-Hawk, of the department of psychology, 
University of Southern California, visiting asso 
ciate professor of psychology; Ruth Stanton 
Lamb, instructor in Spanish, Northwestern Uni 
versity, instructor in Spanish; Katherine Som 
merlatte, instructor in history; Shirley Ander 
son, instructor in hygiene and physical eduea- 
tion, Hollins College (Va.), instructor in phys 
ical edueation; and Theodore H. Criley, Jr., 
lecturer in architecture, division of art. 


UNDER a subsidy given to Cornell University 
by Edward L. Bernays (12), public-relations 
counsel of New York City, five lectures dealing 
with questions of civil liberties will be given at 
the university during the year. The lecturers 
appointed are: Carl Becker, professor emeritus 
of history of the university; Max Learner, pro- 
fessor of political science, Williams College 
(Williamstown, Mass.); James L. Fly, chair 
man, Federal Communications Commission; At- 
torney General Francis Biddle; and Robert E. 
Cushman, Goldwin Smith professor of govern 
ment, Cornell University. 


THe following appointments were announced 
by Wilson College (Chambersburg, Pa.), Sep 
tember 3: Maximilian Beck, guest scholar last 
year, has been named acting head of the depart- 
ment of philosophy; Marion Woleott, head of 
residence; Helen B. Todd, professor of hygiene 
and resident physician; Alice Brandenburg, in- 
struetor in English; Gwendolyn Crawford, in- 
structor in economics; Mrs. T. Walter Herbert, 
assistant professor of sociology and acting head 
of the department of economics and sociology ; 
Gunda Kaiser, instructor in Spanish and Ger- 
man; Lorna Lengfeld, instructor in speech; 
Holon Matthews, assistant professor of music; 
Robert O. Moore, instructor in Romance lan- 
guages; Alice Priestley, instructor in mathe- 
maties; Elizabeth Roberts, assistant in biology; 
Lois T. Slocum, assistant professor of astron 
omy and mathematies; and Barbara Stephen- 


son, Instructor in physical education. 


Ek. W. Linpstrom, head of the department of 
genetics and vice-dean, Graduate College, Iowa 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanie Arts, 
has been appointed exchange professor on the 
Faeculdad Nacional de Agronomia, Mendellin, 
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Colombia. Dr. Lindstrom, who is being sent to 
South America under the auspices of the De 
partment of State, left the United States, Sep- 


tember 6. 


CHARLES H. WarNER, JR., has been appointed 
assistant professor of design, Sehool of Archi- 
tecture, Columbia University, and Eugene Henry 
Klaber, former president of the Chicago chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects, has been 


named associate in architecture to direct work 


in planning and housing. 


EDWARD R. EK ASTON, formerly ot the staff of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology (Pittsburgh), 
has been appointed instructor in English, Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Polytechnic Institute. 


WitLiAM Beyer, playwright and director of 
New York City, has been appointed codirector 
of productions and instructor, School of the 
Drama, College of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 

J. R. MOounce, 
Jefferson (lowa), has been elected to the super- 

Donald EK. Weir, 
Adel suc- 


superintendent of schools, 


intendency, Clinton, Lowa. 


superintendent of schools, (lowa), 


ceeds M cs Mounce. 


H. M. CASSIDY, dean, School ot Social Wel- 
fare and prole ssor of social welfare, University 
of California (Berkeley), has resigned to accept 


a post at the University of Toronto. 


J. Hunriey Dupre, professor of history, 
University of Kentucky, has resigned to accept 
the exeeutive secretaryship of the World Fel- 


lowship Service Fund, New York City. 
Tueopore H, Eaton, professor of rural edu- 
cation, Cornell University, has joined the ranks 
of the emeritt. 
WIL! 


teen years, 


1AM Dow BoutTwELL, for the past four- 
’. S. Office of 


to assume the 


chief of information, | 


Edueation, resigned, August 1, 


editorship of the AVA Journal and News Letter, 
which is under the general supervision of L. H. 
Dennis, secretary, American Voeational Asso- 
Mr. Boutwell 


office’s School Life (1932-40) and manager of 


elation. was also editor of the 


the edueational radio division, 1935-40. 


Recent Deaths 


WarRREN AvusTIN ADAMS, professor emeritus 


of German, Dartmouth College, died, August 24, 
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Dr. Adams had 
served as instructor in Latin and Roman history 
(1886-87), Kenyon Military Academy; instruc- 
tor in German and French, Latin, and Greek 
(1889-91), Montelair (N. J.) Military Aead- 
emy; instructor in German (1891-93), Cornell 
(1893-99 ) , 
Yale University; and at Dartmouth College as 
assistant German (1899-1904), 
head of the department (1900-31), and pro 
fessor, 1904 until his retirement, 1931. 


at the age of eighty-two years. 


University; instructor in German 


yrotessor of 
] 


Harry BerRMAN, associate professor of min- 
eralogy and curator of the Mineralogical Mu- 
seum, Harvard University, who was on leave of 
absence for service as a technical supervisor 
with the Royal Air Force and the U. S. Army 
Eighth and Ninth Air Forees, was killed in a 
Dr. Ber- 
man, who was forty-two years old at the time 


plane crash in Scotland, August 27. 


of his death, had served the university as as- 
sistant in the Mineralogical Museum (1924-36), 
research associate in mineralogy (1936-40), and 
associate professor and curator, since 1940. 


Epwarp FRANKLIN Berry, head of the de- 
partment of civil engineering, Syracuse (N. Y.) 
University, died, August 28, at the age of fifty- 
four years. Professor Berry had served as in- 
structor in civil engineering (1916-19), Lehigh 
University (Bethlehem, Pa.), and at Syracuse 
University as assistant professor, professor, and 
head of the department (since 1920), and di- 
rector of the materials-testing laboratory, since 
1923. 


THE REVEREND MICHAEL A. QUINLAN, first 
president of Columbia University, now the Uni- 
versity of Portland (Ore.), died, August 29, at 
Father Quinlan had 
served on the staff of the University of Notre 
Dame before going to Portland in 1901. 


the age of seventy years. 
ab . . 


MoiIssayE BoGusLawskI, head of the Bogus- 
lawski College of Musie (Chicago), sueeumbed 
to a heart attack, August 30, at the age of fifty- 
Mr. Boguslawski had served as 
director of (1909-19), 
Kansas City (Mo.) Conservatory of Music; 
professor of piano, Bush Conservatory (Chi- 


seven years. 


the piano department 


cago); senior professor of piano (since 1921), 
Chicago Musical College; and head of his own 
college, since 1931. 
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JoHN Fitcu KinG, chairman of the depart- 
ment of chemistry, Williams College ( Williams- 
town, Mass.), died, August 29. 
was fifty years old at the time of his death, had 


Dr. King, who 


served the college as instructor in chemistry 
(1919-21), assistant professor (1921-25), asso- 
ciate professor (1925-32), and professor and 
chairman of the department, since 1932. 

Fetix Emi HELp, professor of economies 
and business administration and secretary of 
the College of Commerce, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, died, August 31, at the age of sixty- 
Dr. Held had served as head of the 
department of Latin and dean (1905-11), Col- 
lege of Emporia (Kans.); assistant in German 
(1911-14), University of Illinois; associate pro- 
fessor of German (1914-18), Miami University 


four years. 


(Oxford, Ohio); and instructor in economics 
and sociology (1919-20), assistant professor of 
economics and sociology (1920-22), assistant 
professor of economics and business organiza- 
tion (1922-25), professor of business organiza- 
(1925 
business administration (since 1927), and secre- 
tary of the college (since 1919), the Ohio State 
University. 


tion 27), professor of economies and 


WALTER Louis JENNINGS, professor emeritus 
of chemistry, Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
died, September 2, at the age of seventy-seven 
Dr. Jennings had served as assistant 
chemist (1890-92), Harvard University, and at 
the institute as assistant professor of chem- 
istry (1894-1901) and professor and head of 
the department, from 1901 until his retirement, 
1937. 


years. 


JAMES Rion MckKissick, president, Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, died, September 3. Dr. 
MeKissick, who was fifty-nine years old at the 
time of his death, had served the newspaper 
field from 1905 until 1927 when he was named 
dean, School of Journalism, University of South 
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Carolina, a post that he held until he assumed 
the presidency in 1936. 


Coming Events 

THe Cleveland Society for Aestheties will 
hold the first annual meeting in its history at 
the Cleveland Museum of Art and Western Re 
serve University, September 11-13, coincident 
with the meetings of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Founded two 
years ago, the society has 250 members from 40 
states, the Canal Zone, Canada, and Argentina. 
Thomas Munro, curator ef education, Cleveland 
Other 
are: Van Meter Ames, associate professor of 


Museum of Art, is president. officers 
philosophy, University of Cincinnati, vice-presi 
dent, and Max Schoen, professor of psychology, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology (Pittsburgh), 
secretary-treasurer. Members of the board are; 
George Boas, professor of the history of phi- 
losophy, the Johns Hopkins University; C. J. 
Dueasse, chairman of the department of philoso- 
phy, Brown University; Theodore M. Greene, 
professor of philosophy, Princeton University ; 
Irwin Edman, professor of philosophy, Colum 
bia University; Katherine Gilbert, professor of 
philosophy, Duke University; Stephen C. Pep- 
per, chairman of the department of art, Univer 
sity of California (Berkeley); Carroll C. Pratt, 
professor of psychology, Rutgers University; 
and Ralph B. Winn, instructor in philosophy, 
City College, New York. 


CRITICAL issues in American education are be 
ing aired by NBC’s University of the Air every 
Sunday at 4:30 p.m., EWT. 
Coming programs will dis- 


The broadeasts be- 
gan on August 13. 
cuss: “How shall we assure equal opportunity 
to education?” (September 10), “How can we 
(September 17), ‘‘*Should 
work experience be part of education?” (Sep- 
tember 24), and “Military training for Amer 
ican youth?” (October 1). 


reduce illiteracy?” 


Shorter Papers... 





JESSICA E. BEERS AND THE ELM- 
WOOD SCHOOL 


THERE hangs in the entrance hall of the main 
building of the Elmwood School [ Buffalo, N. Y.] 
a most life-like portrait of one whom every loyal 





friend of the Elmwood School loves to honor. Pass- 
ing that picture, we seem to feel again the vital 
personality of one who greeted us often in those 
halls in the old days. We pause before that figure 


in white and read: 
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JESSICA KE. BEERS 
FOUNDER OF THE ELMWooD SCHOOL 

I CIPAL 1899-1914 
Can it be so long sinee we were daily under her 
care and supervision? It does not seem long, 
for tho re 1 days and they made a lasting 
mpression upon our minds and hearts. \s the 
years pass, we become more conseious of the debt 
of gratitude we owe her. We have now the per- 
spective and we understand, better than then, how 


wisdom and how keen her vision. 


she interpreted it, had a new mean 


ing and under her leadership the entire community 
stirred to action for better guidance for its 

Cl dre l 
Sonu f us as parents, and we who were her 
supils, have cause to thank her and bless her for 


ll she did to « nrich our lives, Her influe nee in the 


community and her gift of the best she had to 
offer to the large group otf children in Buffalo, is 


contribution never to be forgotten. 


Miss 


birthday, in 1939, “We, the friends who stood 


Tuus, on the oceasion of seers’s 74th 


shoulder to shoulder with her in those early days 
of the Elmwood Schools; we, her pupils who 
benefited by her wisdom and faith in us, and 
we, Whose children follow in our footsteps and 
love the school which she made possible,” greeted 
her in loving, grateful tribute. 

The nucleus ot the Elmwood School was a 
kindergarten of seven boys and girls started in 
the fall of Miss 


Gibbons, both women having been graduated 


1889 by Beers and Emma 
that year from Miss Haven’s Normal Training 
Class of the Ethieal Culture School, New York 
City. Although the school grew in numbers and 
primary grades were added, at the end of two 


years the two women decided to abandon the 
enterprise and continue their studies elsewhere. 
But the the little school were not 
willing to have it come to an end. They liked it. 


In her 25th year when she went to Buffalo, 


patrons of 


Miss Beers’s vision, practical idealism, and sane 
and balanced judgment, coupled with her pro- 
found but controlled enthusiasm for progressive 
education, had won her enthusiastie and loyal 
from a group of intelligent 


support parents 


who, dissatisfied with what Buffalo’s publie 


school system of those days had to offer, per- 
Miss 
financial responsibility, and by their efforts a 


suaded Beers to remain. They assumed 


new school building was erected and made ready 


for occupancy in the fall of 1892; a few years 
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later facilities were furnished for extending eo- 
educational classes through the high-school 
grades, and an annex was added containing a 
eymnasium, studio, small laboratory, and addi 
tional classrooms. 

The Elmwood School holds, with the Ethical 
Culture School of New York, the place of hay 
ing been the pioneer in introducing manual 
training (the Sloyd system) as a valuxble part 
of elementary education, although some patrons 
were critical of its inclusion on the ground that 
their children, of the upper and middle classes, 
were unlikely to engage in manual labor. The 
Kliurwood School was also one of the first, if not 
the first, to equip a gymnasium for the use of 
children. The training provided was based on 
eareful individual examination. 

The course of study was further enriched by 
extending its work in literature, in both oral 
and written English, and in history and civies. 
The teaching of geography emphasized the rela 
tions between physical conditions and life con- 
Arithmetical processes were applied 
The study of 


sequences. 
to actual significant situations. 
French and of German was introduced in the 
primary grades. 

Jelieving that nothing could be well taught 
without suitable appliances and that subjects 
taught should be “anchored in realities,” a mod- 
est annual amount was taken from the earnings 
of the school for the purchase of pictures, 
models, charts, maps, reference books, and col- 
lections of objects. 

Within the school, a spirit of give and take 
was fostered by sharing in school assemblies 
dramatizations and other fruits of classroom 
work. An unforgettable feature of these assem- 
blies was the quality of the children’s singing. 
Her own sensitive ear and love of music beyond 
every other art were doubtles factors in the 
quality of musical instruction given the Elm- 
wood children while Miss Beers was principal. 

Under a person as socially minded as Miss 
Beers, the Elmwood School never could be an 
inward-growing institution. The May festivals 
that she arranged, and which the school shared 
with the community, were of special interest and 
She saw to it that men and women 
in the educational or other fields of 
school. 


beauty. 
eminent 
human endeavor came to address the 


Also, she made her conduct of the eurrent-events 
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assemblies a valuable aid in making both ehil- 
dren and teachers aware of a world in the mak- 
ing outside of the school. 

Through excursions and visits to civie institu- 
tions, industries, and points of historical inter- 
est, the many-sided aspects of community life 
made vivid. 


were By actual observation, the 


pupils learned that all children were not as 


favored as they. As they learned of human 


needs, they were eneouraged to share intelli- 
The yearly 
planning, preparation, and distribution of Elm- 


gvently under wise supervision. 
wood’s Thanksgiving offering became a project 
in which the whole school took part. 

In the friendly, cheerful, bracing atmosphere 
of the sehool, both the children and the teachers, 
whom Miss Beers selected with such eare, grew 
as human beings and in free use of their powers. 

Supremely Miss Beers valued the creative ap- 
proach to life and to teaching, guided by sound 
understanding and a sense of realities. Reeog- 
nizing that spirit is more important than any 
given method of teaching, she cherished what- 
ever of life and originality she found in those 
she guided. As long as a teacher’s methods of 
handling her subjects and her relations with her 
pupils and their parents did not interfere with 
the large purposes of the school, she experienced 
the inspiration attending the exercise of free 
will and initiative. Only when the vital aims 
of the school were threatened did the curbs of 
predestination become operative, and even then 
always constructively. Her meetings with her 
teachers were marked by a spontaneity and 
comradery good to remember. In her leader- 
ship was a refreshing absence of cant. Indi- 
vidual problems were handled in private con 
ferences. One of her teachers has said regarding 
her leadership: 


Having herself mastered educational methods so 
completely that they had become unconscious iech 
nique, she gave her teachers a training entirely 


unformalized but always pedagogieally sound. 


Almost unlimited in her capacity for work and 


Mogkwd@ . « 
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for accomplishment, she expected much of her 


teachers, but she never drove; she stimulated, in 
spired, and sought primarily to develop teacher 
all interest in the children and 
With an 


servatism wholesomely balancing | 


initiative and above 


an understanding of them. innate con 


r spirit of ad 
venture, she blazed many new trails without losing 
the best heritage of the past or being lured by the 


extremes of the Progressive educational movement 


during its early days. 
Miss Beers’s mind early beeame thoroughly 


adult and her fundamental aims as an educator 
were clear in her mind. She sought, while help 
ing each child realize his potentialities in har 
monious development, to introduce him progres- 
sively to his environment and to prepare him 
progressively to become an understanding, co 
operating, and beneficently creative factor in 
that environment. She visited the best “model 
schools” in this country and in Europe; she 
sought the universities for the most advaneed 
knowledge gained by experts in the educational 
field. 
others’ wisdom. 


But hers was never passive absorption of 
What she saw, she weighed and 
considered, and of whatever methods she em 
ployed she was forever critic and judge in the 
hight of 


enabled her to select 


results. A rare balance of faculties 
from the best educational 
practices of both the past and the present and, 
guided by an almost prophetie sense of what 
tomorrow’s needs would be, to weld them into a 
flexible edueational program capable of being 
modified as experiment suggested, as knowledge 
grew, and as the needs of a rapidly changing 
society pointed the way. To Jessica Beers, her 
work as an edueator was forever a fresh adven 
ture, and to the end of a lone life she was a 


growing, learning person. Yet, in retrospect, 
one wonders at the soundness, vision, and mo 
that 
created in her early adult life in the Elmwood 


School. 


dernity of living organism her genius 


Erra M. Unperwoop 
MONROVIA, CALIF. 





A GUIDE THROUGH BOOKLAND 

I Love Books. By Joun D. Sniper. Revised 
Edition. 574 pp. Washington, D. C.: Re- 
view and Herald, 1944. 


With the whole world in turmoil, it is reas 
John D. 


Snider’s “I Love Books” is a volume inviting in 


suring to read a book about books. 


well indexed, and eon 


appearance and format, 





taining recommended lists of books on a variety 
of subjects. 

“Why We Should Read,” “What We Should 
Read,” “How We Should “When 
We Should Read” are the respective titles of 


the four parts into which the book is divided, 


Read,” and 


and in the Preface the author states that it is 
“addressed to all booklovers embryonic or ma- 
ture—but primarily to those readers who have 
yet to discover that a book is only one half of 
an equation, of which the other half is the indi- 
vidual who is reading it.” 

The opening chapter of Part I, entitled “The 
Magie Key,” gives the general concept and tone 
of the work, emphasizing the necessity of good 
literature because of its power to illuminate and 
vive meaning to the baftling experiences of life. 
This is followed by ten additional chapters set- 
ting forth the value of what great minds of all 
left as a the 


Though somewhat repetitious and uneven in the 


have legacy to present. 


aves 
interest of their material, these chapters, as 
indicated by such headings as “The Mind Mea- 
sures the Man,” “Books as Schoolmasters,” and 
“Living in Good Company,” contain a wealth of 
anecdote and illustration in support of the gen- 
eral theme, “Why We Should Read.” 

In Part II, sixteen chapters, the author does 
not dogmatically set down a reading list of 
must’s and must not’s; rather he would have the 
individual reader ask himself, “Which contains 
for me the largest measure of information, the 
brightest conceptions, or the greatest amount of 
joy and comfort?” An entire chapter, however, 
is devoted to “The Book of Books,” 


chapters stimulating suggestions are 


and in sub- 
equent 
offered for the benefit of those who would go 
“a-gypsying” through the fields of history, biog- 
raphy, fiction, poetry, and so on. 

Part IIL is subdivided into seven chapters. 
The gist of the first three may be stated thus: 
Reading should be ‘a noble exercise,” inereas- 
ing one’s mental stature, “purifying his tastes, 
deepening his feelings, and enhancing his joy in 
life.” It 


climb to know ledge 


should be an exercise by which “we 


and the rich, sweet fruits 
of culture,” and through which we consciously 
make the acquaintance of distinguished person- 
but 


should inspire 


Reading—that is, not “relaxing” 


alities. 
“thinking 
further thinking, sharpen the wits, and preserve 


with someone else” 
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to old age the spirit of youth. The mind must 


either grow or dry up. It is the growing mind, 
tolerant and unprejudiced, that is able to find 
the beauty and wisdom hidden in great books— 
a fine art, indeed, which may be cultivated by a 
judicious combination of “both the intensive and 
desultory” methods of reading, for a book ean 
a cae 


is company by the way; it is a counselor; it is 


be “a garden, an orchard, a storehouse. 


a multitude of counselors.” 

In the fourth chapter of Part III, Mr. Snider 
commends the habit author’s 
preface as merely having the courtesy to enter 
a book “by the front door” and advocates mark- 


of reading an 


ing passages for rereading, querying the author, 
agreeing or disagreeing with him as seems rea- 
sonable to one’s own mind; only thus, he thinks, 
do we make a lasting friendship with a book 
and its creator. This exercising of the mind as 
well as the eye in reading—coneentration versus 
allowing the mind to wander from the subject 
in hand to a multitude of lesser concerns—is 
illustrated with shining examples in the chapter, 
“Put Your Wits to Work.” The final chapters, 
“Rereading” and “Building Your Library,” urge 
returning for refreshment to the old, significant 
books as to old friends or old places that we 
have loved and the owning and using with 
“affectionate intimacy” the “books that contain 
the essence of the world’s spiritual riches.” 

Part IV is in four chapters. The titles of 
these, “Time is Money,” “Invest Your Time,” 
“Redeem the Time,” and “Any Time is Read- 
ing Time,” indicate the trend of the author’s 
thought on the value and availability of that 
impartially distributed gift of the gods to all 
and sundry. There is, perhaps, too much irrele- 
vant moralizing on the subject, but the obser- 
vations are scarcely amiss when we consider 
how much time is wasted by the “professional 
loafer,” whose friends are his vietims, and by 
the host of other time killers who need to be 
reminded that “the only way to save time is to 
use it.” Mr. Snider’s “blueprint” of the pos- 
sible utilization of the day’s twenty-four hours 
leaves the unlettered individual small excuse for 
his ignorance. 

“I Love Books” could be cut to four hundred 
pages without weakening the vitality of its mes- 
sage to the average youth who desires to be 
guided through the jungles and forests, the hills 
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and fields, the parks and gardens of the wide 
world of letters. The 
religious background is so evident that a sea- 


author’s conservative, 
soned, cosmopolitan reader may regard an oc- 
casional passage as a bit narrow and pontifical, 
but no earnest seeker for the best thought of 
the ages will fail to find in Snider’s pages excel- 
lent counsel, practical assistance, and the sort 
of inspiration that stirs to action. 
NETTIE Wysor 
New York, N. Y. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR ACCIDENTS IN 
SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION 

Law and Liability in Pupil Transportation. By 

H. PunKE. x+250 pp. The Uni- 

1944. $2.50. 


DuRING the decade, 1930-39, more cases which 


HAROLD 


versity of Chicago Press. 


involved pupil transportation came before the 
courts than in all previous decades combined. 
A fairly large number of cases have also ap- 
peared since 1940. These cases seem to indicate 
that the courts are ealled upon rather exten- 
sively to interpret and evaluate recent legisla- 
tive and administrative effort to extend greater 
educational opportunity to rural children or to 
extend the usage of rural-school equipment to 
the rural population in general. This increase 
in litigation concerning pupil transportation is 
related to the recent effort to improve living 
conditions through better equipped and more 
widely serviceable rural educational institutions 
as well as to the movement for school consolida- 
tion. 

The author makes a plea for the modification 
of the traditional rule of state immunity from 
suit in school accidents. Since education is a 
function of the state, the courts generally hold 
that a school board is not liable for accidents 
resulting from negligent operation of school 
busses. The author points to the recent assump- 
tion of responsibility by the state and Federal 
governments for the protection of soldiers, 
workmen, and women—the expansion of unem- 
ployment insurance and relief. He adds: “For 
the state thus to foree the individual to do its 
bidding [attend school] under cireumstances in 


which persons are frequently injured, and then 
to escape all liability for injury seems not in 
keeping with the democratic principle that the 
sovereign state exists for the welfare of the in- 
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dividual.” He also alleges that “the ery of 
injured children is a faint appeal to humani- 
tarianism drowned out by the din of material- 
ism.” 

The analogy that the author draws between 
the protection of soldiers and workmen and the 
The 


former rests upon general social responsibility 


pupil-injury situation may be questioned. 


irrespective of any negligence or wrongful 
The author is, 
The tradi 


tional arguments for state immunity from suit 


action on the part of the state. 


however, correct in his conclusions. 


are no longer congruent with modern conditions. 
The state, like a private employer, should be 
responsible for the negligent acts of its em- 
ployes. In the meantime, the author urges 
other means of avoiding hardships on pupils 
who might suffer injury, such as employing 
financially responsible drivers and taking liabil 
who 


ity insurance for the benefit of persons 


might be injured. The payment of premiums 
by school boards for such insurance policies 
would constitute a recognition, in principle, of 
state liability for its tortious acts. 
ALEXANDER Bropy 
HUNTER COLLEGE, 
NEW YorK City 
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New Broome 
Illustrated. J. B. 


ALLEN, ADAM. 
251. 
$2.00. 
A story for boys and girls—an exciting account of 
an important scientific experiment centering around 
Nick Broome, a boy in his early teens. 


Experiment. Pp. 
Lippincott. 1944. 


3elgian American Educational Foundation, Ine. 
(formerly the C. R. B. Educational Foundation, 
Ine.). Report for the years 1941, 1942, and 
1943. Pp. 83. Published by the foundation, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 1944. 


CRAIG, GERALD S. Science in Childhood Education 
(Practical Suggestions for Teaching, No. 8). 
Pp. vii+86. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 


College, Columbia University. 1944. 60¢. 
Incituding four chapters: “Science in the Lives of 
Children,’ “Attitudes and Methods of Work to 


Which Science Teaching Should Contribute,” “Sci 
ence in the Elementary School Curriculum,” “Know 
ing and Using Community Resources.” 
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Press. 1944. 40¢. 
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life in- 
fund 
income 


A non-profit, legal reserve, 


surance company, created to 


college plans for retirement 


offers: 

Individual Life Insurance 
Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 
and 
disinterested advice regarding 
annuity and insurance plans 
to 
Colleges and their Staff Members. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


New York 18, N. Y. 


522 Fifth Avenue 
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high-school teachers who wish to place increased 
emphasis on the evolution of the British Common 
wealth of Nations in courses dealing with world 
history. It includes (1) an interpretative analysis, 
a brief annotated bibliography, (8) study and 
Ission questions, (4) suggestions for activities 


* 

The People’s Program for 1944. 
40 pages. Illustrated. CIO 
Committee, 205 East 42nd St., New 
1944. 


Approximately 
Political Action 
York if. 


a 
‘<Poland’s Fighting Record (1939-1944).’’ Po 
lish Facts and Figures, No. 7. Pp. 48. Illus 
trated. Polish Government Information Center, 
745 Fifth Ave., New York 22. 1944. 10¢. 
© 
TeuscHER, Rutn H. Practice in English—Book 
Pp. viii + 206. Harcourt, Brace. 1944. 
, $1.08; paper, 60¢. 
I was listed in this column, March 25, at the 
same prices as those listed for Book II. 
a 


WILLIAMS, Lou. <A Dipper Full of Stars—A Be 

ginner’s Guide to the Heavens. Pp. 170. Ilus- 
trated. Follett Publishing Co., Chicago. 1944. 
$2.00. 
Prepared at the junior-high-school level, this attrac 
tive little book is a readable, reliable introduction 
to astronomy for any age. Illustrated with 8&7 
drawings and photographs. 


I LOVE BOOKS 


by JOHN D. SNIDER 
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CROWDED full 
and brimming over with a wealth of 
select quotation and rich originality, 
this new volume stimulates the reader 
and persuades him that the surest 

way to enrich one’s life is to have 
at hand the right kind of books, 
and to spend some time—if only 
a few minutes each day—in their 
company. The values to be 
gained from frequent recourse to 
good literature are expressed 
here by one who greatly loves 
books, and his readers are sure 
to find stimulus to gain those 
values directly for themselves. 

A treasure house of good read- 
ing for young and old—and a 
perfect gift for your bookish 
friends. 
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Rich Red Cloth Cover, Full Color Jacket 
576 Pages, $2.50 


Higher in Canada 


Indexed. 
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